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Fun Week by Week. 


By THE PARTY ON THE SPOT. 


Wednesday.—Down to Henley, and opened it forthem. Found 
more ‘‘ boom” and less houseboat than usual. Booms all right, 
though, when you get used to them, and absence of some houseboats 
merely means absence of some speculators who run prices up. 
Capital weather to start with. Took the Archbishops and Bishops 
(of the Church by law Established) to be entertained at the Mansion 
House. Gone into the City to raise a bit, perhaps. 


THE STATE CHURCH’S STATE. 


It’s lately been borne to our minds 
That many a clergyman’s poor, 

And only too frequently finds 
The wolf getting over the door. 

His leaders have, p’r’aps, gone in search 
Of means of expressing their pity— 

At least (if the chiefs are the Church) 
The Church has gone into the city. 


Drove H.R.H. from Dalkeith to the Highland Agricultural Show at 
Edinburgh. Hurried back and helped the Princess Louise give 
certificates to some of the Queen’s Jubilee Institute of Nurses at 
Kensington Palace. Then off to Lady Lucy Hicks-Beach’s garden 
party. Just saw the finish of the Oxford and Cambridge cricket 
match—being a draw. 


Thursday.—Took Duke and Duchess of York down to inspect the 
Britannia, then off to Edinburgh to break it gently to H.R.H. that 
the Freedom of the City was to be presented to him—saw him 
safely through the experience, and then made my way to Windsor 
to help Her Most Gracious with her private investiture; assisted the 
Duke of Cambridge to open King’s College School extension at 
Wimbledon. Speech day at Harrow, looked in for awhile, and then 
had an hour at Henley. Suddenly thought of it, and cut across 
to see how they were getting on with the Bisley preparations— 
seemed all right—then round by North Berwick for a critical look 
at the golf struggle between Varden and Park. Also tothe Coaching 
Meet in St. James’s Park, and (feeling a bit peckish) to the ‘‘ Cake 
and Apron Sale” in Brecknock Road, in aid of the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Prevented some cruelty to 
children by taking their cake away and eating it myself. Judging 
by the result, I saved them much suffering and several pills. 


Friday.—The French Government (acting on 4 os sug- 
gestion of mine) gave Zurlinden his congé. Went round and helped 
them re-open Wesley's Chapel inthe City Road. Took Mr. S. ar 
Morley down to Cambridge to lay the foundation stone of the 
Morley Memorial Schoolroom. Escorted 150 delegates of the Inter- 
national Women’s Conference down to Windsor, and placed them at 
various points of vantage for seeing Her Most Gracious go by. 


Norice.—he Editor will not be anewerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 





WITHIN THE (DELE)GATES, 


Delegates coming from near and from far, 
Women—such delegate creatures they are— 

To see the great lady who rules us they yearn ; 
P’r’aps this will happen when home they return : 
‘** Delegate, delegate, where have you been ? ” 

‘* Down to the castle to look at the Queen.” 

‘“* Delegate, delegate, what did you there ? ” 

** IT went to the window and stood on a chair.”’ 


Made my way to the medicated—I mean, medical-garden party at 
Guy’s, but had to get a last look at Henley before rushing back to 
dress and take H.R.H. to the State Ball at Buckingham Palace. 


Saturday.—Took the Duchess of Albany down to Canterbury to 
unveil Archbishop Benson’s memorial; helped to review the Fire 
Brigade over at Peckham Rye; took H.R.H. over to the Mansion 
House to give away a lot of medals and certificates to winners con- 
nected with the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, and had to make 
a rush for it to get him to the Horse Guards for the Review of 
Volunteers—were a bit late, as it was, but the Volunteers did Al, 
and pulled us through. Somay it always be. Hooray! 

Monday.—Went down and opened Bisley—my! it was warm! 
Took a run over to Melbourne for a cooler, and heard Lord Brassey 
(Governor of Victoria) tell the local Chamber of Commerce all about 
the British Navy, and how it supremes things all over the shop. 
Then came back and heard the final rehearsal of Messaline at 
Covent Garden, and had a very pleasant time at the Stafford House 
Garden Party—the Duchess of Sutherland’s way of helping the 
Highland Crofters to sell the work of their hands. 


Tuesday.—Found myself in the neighbourhood of Beverley and 
Lord Charles Beresford, who was opening a “ grand military bazaar,”’ 
under the auspices of the East Yorkshire Volunteers. He said 
some comforting things about volunteers, such as their not being 
appreciated by Government, and we all had a pleasant time. Went 
down and had a look at the Paris salvage operations, and gave a 
hint or two (heard later they'd scored their first success), and back 


to the lawyers’ garden party at home in the Inner —- Then 
— down to Bisley. The hottest day ever made, I think—=still 
there are 


COMPEFGATIONS. 

Mayhap in the turmoil of town 

Life’s fusses loom grimy and grisly; 
But one can be lazy and brown, 

And otherwise happy at Bisley. 
All day (where no buskers can busk) 

The sun and the shooters are active; 
And the girls that come down in the dusk 

Are, most of them, rather attractive, 


Tux Srorren. 


No contributions can be returned 
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it] 18 #E UN. ure hy ae : | 
i . as 
Tt Tired of Town. _ 
Hh Ox! bother the Transvaal tches ! be [ 
; ; The state of the wicket at ! oe bic’ 
‘ Y, And ditto Dames ag-and con-gressive Wh 
Hd ts ewane CF With their vain and chimerical creeds. ride 
ry b i I am sick of Society crushes, Wa 
at 4 - - TR Ait] PS! ' The pother at over-run Rennes, om 
Th ff ‘ Of Coquelin, “ Sarah,” Guerrero, t 
if e. / And the race for ‘‘ the Upper Ten.” — Pp 
Tt | Dead Sea fruit are the varied receptions, + 
, I’m weary as weary can be; 
The Countess’s next garden party _ 
| Has no possible glamour for me. 
| For the Clerical Tithes and the Tele- 
Phone measures I don’t care a toss, 
Though the mart may be change-ful and [ 
/ nervous, sto} 
And the Paris not total loss. a bec 
Pushful Joe may grow stern and loqua- tha 
cious, 
With threats of a thundery speech, AN 
But I’ve nothing to say on the subject— C 
I’m out of the Editor’s reach, But 
Enjoying the life of a lotus V 
Beyond reach of the wire, on a beach ! For 
A 
n ; sc“ T 
| | A’ Disappointment. D 
| | He (nervously).—‘‘ I—er—should like The 
| to say something to you, Miss Gushing, or 
) | only I am afraid you might be offended.” “M 
She (expecting a proposal, coyly).—‘‘ I " 
| don’t think I should be offended, Mr. “O 
Biunt.”’ re 
He.—‘‘ But—but some ladies are very The 
sensitive on the point.”’ ’r 
| She (archly).—“ But I may not be like | 
| | some ladies.’ ’’ _- 
| | He (desperately).— ‘* Well—er—excuse 
| me, but your hat is not on straight, and 4 T 
| —er—you havea black on the left side 
| Of your nose!” [ 
| She (to herselt).—‘‘ Wretch ! ’’ —I 
: Or 
High and Mighty. wt 
Bloggs.—“ Isn’t Puffer stuck-up ? ” 
| Woggs.—‘‘ Yes; one might think that a A 
| he owned all this world, and the greater 4 
| | MT VAAL, part of the next.” 7" 
| vin RUHL SVT \—-—— — p| The 
| iy j WEY | U9 8) Hh Nf | $i J 
| | TAAL APTA AIVATARYINANTMVIY CARORSU OORT ANTE Long Hours. Ma 
HANCOCK NUTTIN! | engl ee am, 
| \ Hii ry hie’ Yet, when you come to think In 
| Of how she works, the barmaid is 
THE ADVANTAGE AND DISADVANTAGE OF THE RATIONAL COSTUME. A perfect ‘‘ slave to drink” ! J 
——— - — Snallibcibasacneessnssapeemamencanene : . ———————————— —_——— —_---—_-_— ——— But 
i The Bisley Meeting. — eyed vo aid 4 ee courage”’ to nerve them, or whether a 
| os és ‘ ey have left their ‘‘ Old Dutches”’ at home. y 
| By a “Sati Gun” in THE JOURNALISTIC WORLD. The Dum(b) Dum(b) bullet, which has given rise to a good deal 
As you know, sir, it was quite volunteer-y—I mean voluntary— of talk, is being tried, and, I dare say, it will score well, though one I 
i} on my part to offer to report the Bisley meeting, though, goodness would hardly expect, from its name, that it would make much I’m 
bb if knows! there are plenty of reports here, without my adding to the noise in the world; but there is no telling, Dum(b) Dum(b) or not. ' 
ae number (only I like to bore you—in Fun, you know), for I'll be The entries this year are greater than usual, which opens up the 
bl shot if the constant “ping! ping!” of the bullets isn’t enough to question—“‘Is not Bisley more pop-ular than ever?” Of course, 
Ha! penetrate a bullet-headed person's ears, or any other's. Bisley weather [Surely our correspondent cannot mean “ beastly ” ? ee mee: 
il I am fairly con-ten with my surroundings, and also with —Ep. Fun.] would throw a “damper ” on the meeting. 
a what I surround myself; I refer to the eatables and drinkables, In conclusion, I hope that the winner of the Queen’s Prize will 
Bh which “go down" with me Al. Some good scores are being never want a sovereign, and that his efforts in this world will be 
made by the various (s)corps, but I am not going into the heart or crowned with success. Now, sir, kindly send me a “ fiver” for this 
core of the matter, that is to say, I am not going to do it ina article, which is full of fire.” [You're not going to rifle our pockets, 
uniform manner, as by expending a “ brown” on a newspaper you thank you !—Ep. Fun.] 
can see it all in black-and-white. Canada has sent over a team—not 
of horses or donkeys, but of right good fellows, who arees-team-ed [—— + 
by all who come in contact with them, for they are teem-ing with 
good nature, and I shal! be sur-prize-d if they don't carry off some Wy are the side scenes of a theatre called “ wings”? Because 
prizes, for they are al) men of mark, or mark smen. if yi . prefer it they ar attached to * the flies.” Hence our * Waftings from the 
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4 Cycling on a Chimney. 
es! (‘* Alexander Schreyer, a professional 
bicyclist, known as ‘The Australian | 
e Whirlwind,’ will shortly begin a week’s | 
ds. ride on the top of the tallest chimneyin | 
Washington.”—Vide Press. ] 
‘ THE height of folly,” some will say, | 
Let’s hope that he won’t came a “ crop- 
ions Per.” If he succeeds, as he may, | 
? : - : i 
His performance will be “ tip-top!” 
Inflammable. 
and [‘‘ Mr. Scott Montague’s autocar was | KA 
stopped at the gates of the Palace Yard | QO) 01, hy, > 
because his motive power was oil, and | Vi / ey phe ‘ WY Hy} 
qua- that was dangerous! ’—Daily Papers. | My vs G / Ye xy | 
- / // F ligt 4 


AN auto tothe Palace Yard 
ct— Came merrily along, 
But lo! it found the entrance barred ; 


f} Mr My 


ete, ® 
py» 
Ye SM fe; 
Y/f / / U, ty W/'44 Y) 


What ho! there’s something wrong. y YU 
i! For Cerberus stood grimly there, ‘ fs Vy Yi 
— And said in manner sour: LTH f G 
‘¢There’s autocars and autocars; 


ij 


Now, what’s your motive power ?”’ 


The auto rattled then with rage ; | 
ed.” "Twas coming to the boil ; 

“J ‘‘My motive power! What next, indeed ? 

Mr My motive power is oil.’’ 


‘*Oil’s barred !”’ the janitor replied ; 
wal ‘* Good, sir, you must alight ; 

y The Irish party’s still red hot, 
"T would certainly ignite!” 









































like | 
suse : | 
om | The Hangman’s Lament, | 
[An executioner has become bankrupt. | 
—Daily Papers. } | 
——= O tT1mEs degenerate, when British hearts | 
Are unprovoked to slay! 
When goodly poisons are locked up by | 
A law, 
hat And lethal weapons sternly thrust 
ater away ! 
a The handy pistol and the dagger keen, 
Tabooed by the élite, 
May only shine as relics of the past, 
| Or wasting canker in some base retreat. 
In this white-livered age, some quaking 
wretch 
May stumble through a kill ; 
But, then, the Queen steps in, I lose my 
ae fee, 
—" The public grin as I gulp down the pill. 
My useful tackle, and my rope—once 
leal new— 
one Lie rotting on the shelf : | 
= I’m stony broke, and no one cares @ hang, Ikey (who has just slipped the ring on his loved one’s er).—"* There, Repecca ! 
10t. I'll drop the line, and go and hang | , # Now ve’re engaged, ain’d ve?” seh : 
the myself. Rebecca.—*‘ Not till fader’s examined de ring, Ikey! 
rse, 
” ? —— == —== 
vill Woman’s Rights. Alderman never should fair woman be, 
in Home is her realm, and her sceptre is love; 
his Rockrne a cradle and ruling a world ! Councillor, aye to her husband’s true heart ; 
ats, Nature’s first guardian to sons of our race ; Brightest affection, best gift from above! 
Cherishing, watching with mother’s fond care ; 
Conquering with love-light adorning her face. History’s chapters now strikingly grand, 
== Ever denoting our Queen’s noble life ; 
_ Countries by status of woman are judged, Morally raising the minds of her sex ; 








the Laws made against her ne’er bear the light - | Pure is her type of the mother and wife! 
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Lady (to little girl of chance acquaintance on the sands). 
Little Girl.—“ Oh, no! It’s a lady.” 
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AWKWARD FOR MAMMA. 


—‘*And who is that reading over there? Is that yourmamma?”’ 
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Leo’s Awakening. 
A BALLAD WITH A MORAL. 


A LITTLE pug came to a Lion’s den— 
(For a dog must have his day) 
And Leo chanced to be sleeping when, 
The little dog came to the door of his 
den— 
(Alas, and alack-a-day !) 
“ Ho, ho, ho, ho! ” laughed the little dog, 
As he lifted his foolish head— 
“T fancy that now I'll have my way — 
He's toothless and mangy, old and 


gray 
And I fancy I heard a Dutchman say— 
That the poor old brute was dead. 
I can snap and snar! with impunitee, 
For a moribund brute can’t tackle me— 
If the Lion is dead then the dog is free 
And that you must all admit. 
I will bite his ears, I will twist his tail— 
And his whiskers also I'l) assail— 
For if he attacks me he will fail— 
There is not a doubt of it. 
For it is a case of that old old kind 
That's called the Biter bit.”’ 


So the little dog barked in the Lion’sden— 
(For a dog must have his day) 

That one little dog barked loud as ten, 

And made as much noise as a dozen 

men— 

(Alas! and alack-a-day ! ) 

But the Lion snored as he lay at ease, 
He was ore arming the Lion's dream 

Of a world-wide Empire, strong and 


imitee 





Till farther and farther he could see 
The lights of his Kingdom gleam. 
For the bark of the dog was to him so 
slight 
That it seemed but a murmur of the 
night, 
The hum of an insect, frail and light, 
The buzz of a feeble wing. 
So he snored and snored as he lay 
asleep— 
Not caring a watch and ward to keep— 
For his foes who’ve laughed have been 
taught to weep— 
When he crouches for a spring. 
So he let the little dog snarl away, 
Nor cared for so slight a thing! 


Then the little dog raved in the Lion’s 
den— 
4 a dog. must have his day) 
d he—« H e will never get up again— 
He’s dead as a doornail, I can ken—” 
(Alas, and alack- a-day t) 
So he tore some fur from the Lion’s back, 
And he bit till he reached the skin— 
And the Lion began to talk in his 
sleep, 
In a murmur of growling stern and 
deep, 
And he said “there’s something that 
seems to creep 
And to scratch where my fur is thin.” 
But the dog bit on, as he softly cried, 
“It is surely time that the old brute 
died 


, a 
Ye ve a nad 








We’ll devour him at our ease!” 
So he bit and scratched at the Lion’s 
face— 
Nor heeded his Majesty’s grim grimace— 
For the dog was as silly as he was 
base— 
And continued to bite and tease, 
And the Lion was heard to complain 
aloud— 
That he fancied there were fleas. 


Then the Lion arose in the Lion’s den— 
(For lions, too, have their day) 
And he stretched himself till he looked 
lixe ten— 
And little dog won’t worry him again 
(Alas, and alack-a-day !) 
For the Lion gave one humorous growl— 
And smiled in a pleasant way— 
And he placed one paw on the poor 
dog’s back, 
’Twas a playful touch, but the spine 
went crack, 
For lions have somehow a curious 
knack, 
Of killing small dogs in play. 
So the poor little dog gave a shudder and 
died, 
And the Lion a dish of puggie dog tried— 
But he found it as tough as an old 
tanned hide, 
So again he fell asleep. 
Now, to see the moral you cannot well fail, 
For a dog to go twisting a lion’s tail 
Is ‘“‘ sowing the wind for a harvest gale, 
And a “ looking aft eap!”’ 
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Verses, 


AT A LION, 


Iv I8 CLEAR THAT PRESIDENT KRUGER WILL NOT GRANT THE FULL FRANCHISE TO THE UITLANDERS UNTIL THE British FoRcCEs ARE 
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IS LIKE THAT OF A DOG 


LEO’S AWAKENING. 





AT PRETORIA. 


THE TRANSVAAL GOVERNMENT'S ATTITUDE 
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The Mysterious Major. 
Cuapter III,—Tue Masor Scores. 


“‘Tr’s not to be borne,” exclaimed Miss Catty, the morning after 

Susan’s revelations. ‘I’ve been thinking of that poor, 

wretched man all night, and I’m determined to solve this awful 
mystery, or for evermore hold my tongue.” 
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“WHat THE Devce—?” 


“ What a dreadful alternative!’ said Miss Thom. 

“It would be a certain relief, anyway,” said Miss Furry. 

** What do you mean by that ?” snapped Miss Catty. 

“* Nothing, dear, I was thinking of the poor Major.” 

“That doesn’t alter the case,” said Miss Catty sharply. ‘‘ Well, 
dears,”’ she continued, after an ominous pause, ‘‘ we can, at least, 
inspect the outside of the famous black box as soon as the Major 
goes out, for I have discovered that the key of my bedroom fits the 
lock of his.” 

“How on earth did you find out ?”’ 

“ Well—er—er—Susan told me. You don’t think I tried his 
door myself, do you?” stammered Miss Catty, turning very red. 

* Oh dear, no, certainly not,’”’ cried the other ladies in chorus. 

It’s a pity,” added Miss Thom, ‘' that while you were about it 
you didn’t make the inspection then and there.” 

‘I couldn’t, dear. I heard his cough in the hall downstairs.” 

* And now?” 

“ We will all go. I have told Susan to tell me the very instant 
he goes out, and she will watch while we are busy inside. Ah! 
here she comes.” : 

* He's a-gone hout, miss,” whispered Susan, mysteriously, ‘‘ and 
told the missis he'll be late again to-night. He's a-going to bring 
another two of ‘em home to-night, I know he is, and I can’t sleep 
in my bed, I can’t.” 

“Ladies,” said Miss Catty, solemnly, “it is our manifest duty 
to — this mystery and quiet the evident fears of this poor 

rl. 

a It is, it is,” sobbed Susan. ‘Shall I go and fetch a nice per— 
“yr es 

“Not on any account,” said Miss Catty, “until w in. 
Will you lead the way, Miss Thom?” : i ie 8 ta 

“I think not, dearest. In matters of this sort we will take 
advantage of your age and experience.” 

Miss Oatty ignored the remark with a contemptuous sniff, and 
slowly mounted the stairs towards the Major's room. closely 
followed by Miss Thom and Miss Furry 





‘Now, Susan,” said Miss Catty, when she had successfully 
opened the door with her bedroom key; ‘‘you must stay outside 
and give us instant warning of anybody’s approach.” 

“Yes, miss. I wouldn’t go into that room for a million pounds, 
and wild ’osses couldn’t drag me there!” exclaimed Susan, 
vehemently. 

“Hush! we have not asked you yet. Your duty is outside and 
ours to solve this mystery. Shut the door, Miss Fury. And now 
for the dreaded black box.” 

‘‘ Locked,” said Miss Thom trying the lid. 

“Of course. You did not surely expect to find it open. Now, I 
once saw a locksmith open a lock with an old nail. I am going to 
see what I can do with a bodkin.” 

“Miss Catty!” 

“You, Miss Furry, press on one side of the box, and Miss Thom 
on the other, while I try and push back the spring.”’ 

“Tt was at this interesting moment, when the ladies were busily 
engaged, that the door was softly opened, and in walked Major Dibs. 

‘‘ What the deuce —— ”’ he exclaimed. 

‘Major Dibs!’’ screamed Miss Catty, sinking into a fainting 
condition on the floor. 

“Yes, Major Dibs,” he answered ; ‘‘and I should just like to 
know what you confounded old meddlesome tabbies are doing inmy 
room. No you don’t,” he added, as Miss Thom attempted to push 
past him. ‘I want an explanation first. Come, now, what is it? 
Burglary or curiosity, eh ?”’ 

‘‘ We—we came on—an—an—errandof mercy,’’ whimpered Miss 
Thom. ‘We couldn’t bear to think of your loneliness, and hearing 
you would not have your things touched by a servant, we thought 
we would act a sister’s part and——” 

‘‘ Break open my box. Thank you, It’s a mercy I came in when 
I did. Your story about my loneliness isall bunkum. You merely 
wanted to find out something about my private affairs.” 

The Major paused a moment, and then continued, with a grim 
chuckle :-— 

‘“‘There’s one thing I will tell you. I keep this room locked up 
because I fear the vibration of people crossing the room affecting the 
contents of that box.”’ 

**Oh!”’ exclaimed the ladies breathlessly. 

“Yes, ladies, you have so far discovered my secret. I am a 
dynamite merchant, and that is where I keep my samples. If you 
had succeeded in opening it you would have probably been blown 
into a thousand pieces.” 

‘Let us get out!” screamed Miss Catty, suddenly reviving. 

‘“‘No, madam,” replied the Major, skipping out of the room and 
locking the door. ‘‘I’ll give you twelve hours in which to perform 
your errand of mercy. Should you attempt to get out before I 
return I must necessarily consider your intrusion an act of felony 
and act accordingly.” 
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“"E AIN'T SICH A FOOL AS THAT.” 
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“cy ” . _ 
You brute! screamed Miss Thom, thumping at the door. 
‘I shouldn’t do that,” said the Major. “ Think of the vibration.” 
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FUN. 
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‘“‘T can’t think whatever’s come over the other ladies,” said Mrs. 
Bloomer at dinner-time. They never misses a meal, and Miss 
Catty ’as a particular twist on her, for all that she ain’t what one 
might call plump. Bloomer ses she puts ‘im in mind of a red 
‘erring: all backbone and wrinkles. But there, it ain’t no good a 
worrying. I suppose they'll make up for lost time when they do 
come, I e 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt they are enjoying themselves, Mrs. Bloomer,” 
said Lucy, with a meaning glance at Herbert. 

It’s my firm belief,” said Herbert solemnly, “That Miss Catty 
and the Major have made a match of it, if we can judge by yester- 
day’s languishing looks.” 

“Don’t you believe im, dears, ’e ain’t sich fool as that. There’s 
summat rummy about ’im, but it ain’t love ; it ain’t love.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


“THat’s for Remembrance.” Upon the occasion of the last 
performance, on the 21st instant, of Mr. Charles Wyndham, at the 
Criterion, previous to the opening of his new theatre, it is announced 
that the prices of the stalls will be one, two, three, and five guineas, 
etc., and that the proceeds, in grateful acknowledgment of the 
public favour for so long a period as 23 years, will be devoted to a 
public charity. Oh! Roseberry—Rosemary—we mean, we hope it 
will find favour. 


They have a farce of a good old pattern at Terry's, comprehending 
the out-all-night husband with a secret peccadillo, the portentous 
mother-in-law, the infuriated ‘“ bruiser ’’—even to the copious and 
comprehensive smashing of china, glass, and earthenware (with 
which is incorporated the furniture). But there is laughter all the 
time—healthy, spontaneous, hearty laughter—and, I suppose, that 





TERRYFYING DOINGS AT TERRY’S. 


is the bird these sportsmen aim to bring down. It is a triumphant 
exemplar of what can be done with moderate materials by per- 
formers of skill. The ripened methods, sense of character, and 
ready humorous resource of such actors as Messrs. Weedon 
Grossmith and Charles Groves, and Misses M. A. Victor and Ellis 
Jeffrys is an exhiliration in itself apart from the materials dealt 
with—not that the Lady of Ostend, as the piece is called, is 
lacking in skill of construction or smartness of line. 


The populace of far-away Ober-Ammergau will no longer enjoy @ 
monopoly of that imposing spectacle, the Passion Play, a repro- 
duction of which has been produced for cineograph exhibition at 
St. Stephen’s Hall. The films commence with The Annunciation, 
and terminate with The Resurrection and Ascension. Graphic 
explanation and appropriate singing accompanies each scene. 

Jeffries is to box three rounds nightly at the Roval Aquarium 
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The Carlton. Hotel, another palatial addition to the high-class 
hotels of London, is now completed and fully equipped. The 
establishment is under the management of Mr. C. Ritz, from the 
famous Hotel and Restaurant Ritz in Paris, and Mr. L. Echenard, 
of the Hotel du Louvre and de la Paix, Marseilles, and ‘ Clubland ” ; 
the important duties of the chef de cuisine being entrusted to the 
well-known M. Escoffier. 


The fagade of the exterior follows the lines of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. The architectural arrangements of the interior have 
been carried out by Messrs. Florence and Isaacs, and the building 
has been erected, under their supervision, by Mr. Henry Lovatt, of 
Wolverhampton. The whole of the sanitation, heating, ventilation, 
electric lighting, decoration, and furnishing were entrusted to 
Messrs. Waring. The establishment consists of three departments, 
distinct, but under the same management—the hotel proper, a 
high-class restaurant, and a popular grill-room. The entrance to 
the hotel proper is in the Haymarket by the Van Kannel revolving 
door, that to the restaurant being in the Pall Mall. 


On entering from Pall Mall, the visitor passes through a vestibule 
with cloak rooms, into the stately Palm Court. This noble apart- 
ment is in the Louis XVI. style. At the end, opposite to the 
entrance, is a terrace reached by marble steps, on the same level as, 
and leading to, the salle d manger. The walls are a rich cream 
colour, broken up with coloured marble pilasters with gilded 
capitals, supporting a cornice judiciously ornamented with gold. 
The terrace is fenced with a gilt railing of special design. The 
furnishing of this beautiful lounge consists of appropriate fauteuils, 
bergéres, settees, etc., with a profusion of oriental rugs, and 
palm trees, as its name indicates, play an important part in the 
decoration. 

The restaurant, approached from the terrace, is a charming room 
in the Adams style, with pink marble columns. At one end of the 
room the effect of a moonlit sky is obtained by the employment 
of electric light behind glass windows. The wall facing the entrance 
is artistically treated with a treillage covered with climbing 
foliage, and mirrors which reflect the luxurious effects of the 
room. The colour scheme of the restaurant is cream-white 
and old rose, the latter colour, in graduated tones, ay used 
in the carpet, upholstery, and the shades of the table lights. 
The combined effect of the delicate white, the warm rose, the green 
of the foliage, and the blue of the “ moonlight " device is most 
charming. With the masterpieces of Escoffier’s art to appeal tothe 
visitors’ tastes, and the strains of a skilled orchestra to gratify them 
with sweet sounds, this artistic salle ad manager will no doubt be 
largely patronised. 

One of the features of this ificent hotel is the exceptionally 
fine service of plate, which has been specially designed at manu- 
factured by the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths’ Company Limited,112, 
Regent Street, W. 

The name of this firm is a sufficient tee that the work has 
been done in the best possible manner, but we think in this instance 
they have beaten their own record. 

The chaste, if somewhat severe, “‘ Adams” style of design has 
been the one adopted and carried through the whole service. 


No effort has been spared to ensure absolute accuracy in design 
and shape, with the result that the service is an exceptionally fine 
exposition of this celebrated period in English design. 

The service comprises many thousands of pieces, and includes 
some very fine candelabra jardiniers for the centre of the tables, 
fruit timbales, candelabra, and many other fine pieces of plate not 
~ seen in other hotels priding themselves on being quite up 
to date. 


_ The private suites of apartments are mostly in the styles of Louis- 
XVI, Sheraton, Ohippendele, or Adams, and the bedrooms are 
similarly furnished, For hygienic reasons there are no curtains or 
draperies to the beds, and the greater part of the walls, instead of 
being papered, are painted; thus ensuring the most perfect 
cleanliness, and complete freedom from unhealthy condemn 
A feature of the hotel is the superiority of the bath accommoda- 
tion ; in fact, everything connected with hygiene and sanitation is 
as perfect as science can make it. 


The telephonic arrangements are very complete, every bedroom 
having a stand placing the occupant in direct commenheadia 
with all the hotel offices as well as the Central 
Exchange. An important feature is the use throughout 
the building of Danville asbestic plaster—a fireproof material 
which forms the substance of the modelled relief ornament, encases 
the iron girders, and generally protects the wood and iron work from 
the action of flame. It is safe, therefore, to assert that the Carlton 
is to all intents and purposes a firs proof building. All the 
precaut ar INcasures against fire have been taken under the 


Sipnperintencdear | res ay 5 7 ‘ ; ‘ Lo 
uperintendence of the well-} 1 expert, Mr. E. O. Sachs 

























































































































































































































































Juty 18, 1899. 
| “On Things in General.” 
A | By Mr, “ Fon’s” WASHERWOMAN. 
f ——SE I’m sick of old Kruger, but ’e, so to 
| gay, keeps shovin’ hisself in my eye in 
o- oe | the papers; but all I’m goin’ to say is, 
that things are ‘‘comin’ to a ’ead,” an’ 
j | I bet that in the end Kruger will “ turn ; 
Ui , | tail.”’ ' i 
1 ry (ilu | Very sad was the sudden death of the — 
ie | | | Czarevitch. Of course the Czar longs |; | 
1; 9 | for a little boy, but Jet ’im be b(ujoy-ed || @ 
i | up, ’e may be blessed with one yet. I | {| @ 
longed for a little boy once, an’ I got ’im, | 3 
bat I’m sorry to say. I refers to my | | ‘ 
/ ag boy Sam; ’e takes after ‘is father, an’ | 2 
ian takes anythink else’ecanlay’is hands |, @ 
i | upon. t | 9 
i i Charles Graham, who wrote ‘ Two | 
He Little Girl's in Blue,” ’asdiedin New (|! @ 
' York, an’ ’e died destertute. It appears | | i 
4 that ’e sold ’is songs ‘for a mere song,”’ | | 2 
indeed; an’ yet you know’ow popular | 
| that song used to be. Ain’titshameful | ; 
i that the one wot does the brain work | : 
shoud so often want for bread. | 3 
i ’Ere’s a Chicago scientist wants to | ' 
make out that we could live tobe 1,000 | | j 
) if we was to live hygienically an’ scienti- |, | ; | ———- 
T fically (I copied these words, an'don’t || | 
i know wot they means ’xactly, but I | 4 
q s’pose you will). I should say it’s a |) 
thousand to one we couldn’t, ’owever we 
i| lived. It appears that the great thing is oi 
4 the ‘destruction of parasitism.” Wot'’s |’ Co 
Hb: that? Sounds pretty choky. I kills |: H 
Tah fleas wen I can catch ’em, if that’s any- | rm 
| \ think to do with it. ee 
a Wot a orful time pore Dreyfus seemed pet 
} to ’ave’ad in Devil’s Island! Caged ’im po 
ie up like a wild beastie, deprived ’im of ri 
i air an’ light (an’ no one could “ make | 
ie h light ’’ of that), an’ fed’im on bread and 
1 FT water fora month. I bet the poit wot 
oe SF ee i wrote “stone walls do nota prison make, || 
. ; : \ ne nor iron bars a cage,’’ wasneverineither | | 
= = | \; \ = = of ’em. | 
19 a ered WW X\\ AWN \\ 7 The naval manceuvres are on the 
——. \\ \ ai biggest scale that ever was an’ it will 
| f\ Wg — = weigh With all furrin nations; it'll show 
= <r _ y= wot we could do if it came tothe push, Ps 
1 ety , < : Britannia’s a woman, but she’s not the 4 Ke 
‘weaker vessel,” as regards ’er fleet, at : th 
any rate. Our fleet is swift an’ sure. ‘ sn 
Darlin’ Nellie Farren is returnin’ to : a 
the stage! She’s to appear at the Palace 2 ts 
Theatre in the autumn, accordin’ to all + t 
HARD! accounts. She ain’t—worse luck !— 4 Ni; 
6 Wiehe a : hasten tl :, 4 equal to a long play, but she will take 4 ' 
} ever see yer farver ev’nin’s, Polly. What is it—long hours?’ small parts on the variety stage, an’ eat 
‘Seven years, gir! she will “ take ’, wotever part she takes, it 
bless ’er ’eart ! aa 
: ie Di 
‘ 
| ANDERSON?’S : 
ih " lec 
i" CITY OF LONDON - 
wl 
| BOOTS AND SHOES || : 
ee co 
OF BVERY DESCRIPTION. Ke 
CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. Ei 
” ” SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. re 
’ ” GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. —- 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use a ce 
; ' ” TAN GLOSS, or ‘| O 
: ” - B.u0iis LeATHER DRESSING, With either of these two articles, in two minutes, beots are ready to wear. 





Ask any Boot Lealer for ANDERSON'S goods, and be sure you get then | N< 
| 


Ss, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C. 


